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discovering and then discussing it with him is not
apparent. Nor, again, is it any more rational merely
to tell a man who is weighed down with some very
real anxiety to ' cheer up,' or to * work in the garden,'
or ' take a walking tour.' We are not maintaining
that such methods do not often meet with success
in the case of many patients who are only mildly
affected and earnestly want to get better. But
experience shews that such advice is often fraught
with danger, and, in severe cases of mental affection,
is worse than useless. The experience of those
physicians who have been treating such patients
with sympathetic insight during the last two years
affords a striking condemnation of the theory that it
is generally * bad to talk to them of their worries.7
It has repeatedly happened that as soon as the patient
was asked about his troubles he made a full statement
of all that was troubling him and was obviously
relieved to confess his worries to someone who took
an intelligent interest in his welfare.11 *

To quote a further passage, " There are many
patients, who, far from being made worse by the
confidential recital and discussion of their mental
troubles to a suitable person, experience great relief
as a result of this unburdening. Men in the military
hospitals have expressed this over and over again,
in such phrases as> * I have been bursting to tell this
to someone who would understand,' or, * I have seen
many doctors since I left the front, but you are the
first who has asked me anything about my mind.' " 2

In the spiritual and moral world, health may be

1 Shell Shock, by G. Elliot Smith and T. H. Pear, p. 30.
8 Ibid. p. 67.